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(Spaniards, Britons, Frenchmen, Dutchmen, even Russians on natives of the 
North Pacific and Porno Indians in northern California). Documents published 
in Who's the Savage reveal that Anglo-Americans also practiced deliberate, 
calculated tribal extermination. 

Who's the Savage, a collection of 1 1 1 documents cast in the context of 
intruder contact from 1006-1972, concentrates on American expansion history 
from colonial times to 1900. The first section describes early Viking, Spanish, 
Dutch, French, and Russian extermination practices, providing a melancholy 
setting for the American advent. Yankee expansionists continued the tradition 
of ethnic extermination, darkening their saga of expansion, making it a shocking 
chronicle of man 's inhumanity to man. The appalling impact of these revelations 
is that here, for the world to behold, is the irrefutable, undeniable record of 
sanctioned Anglo-American barbarity, carried out by a people who piously 
claimed to be agents of a Christian nation. 

In most instances these are official reports, public documents, submitted 
for review and preserved in the civic archives of an expansive nation, doc- 
umenting its grand, epic sweep from the Atlantic to the Pacific in slightly 
over a half-century. These published documents disclose that this engine of 
expansion also was a juggernaut of destruction, both to environment and 
native people. Even that these documents are a part of the public record 
indicates no shame or sense of guilt; perusing them, it is hoped that even 
the callously indifferent would be shocked at the near-clinical description of 
desecration of human bodies — Indians — couched in the insensitive language 
of the bounty hunter, submitting his report for his payment for exterminating 
wolves, cougars, or "other varmints." 

The authors properly lament that advocates of the extinct passenger 
pigeon have erected a monument commemorating its presence and place in 
the scheme of the Americas primal order; no tablet exists to commemorate 
exterminated tribes who "perished to the last man, woman, and child" at 
the insensitive hands of imperialist intruders. 

Each of the six sections is introduced with an interpretive essay. The 
work contains maps which provide the reader with a sense of place, a geo- 
graphical orientation for marking incidents reported, and striking illustrations, 
and a useful bibliography. Certainly this work is a powerful rejoinder to the 
ubiquitous captivity accounts detailing alleged Native American barbarity 
inflicted on white captives, a class of literature in the best-seller category for 
19th Century American readers which fastened the "bloody savage" image 
on the Native American, and deflected public attention from the fact that 
there was another side to this bloody inter-ethnic contest for control of the 
continent. 

University of Oklahoma Arrell Morgan Gibson 

Norman, Oklahoma 
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This book is an indictment of American morality, focussing on racism 
and expansionism which, Richard Drinnon argues, have gone hand in hand 
since Puritans first encountered Indians in New England and knew instinctively 
that civilization had met its mortal enemy, savagery, and must utterly destroy 
it that order might replace chaos, and light, darkness. The importance of this 
God-given mission meant that the end always justified the meäns. Drinnon 
divides his discussion into three major case studies — North America, the 
Philippines, Vietnam — linked by the inexorable logic of westward expansion 
and the need to conquer another savage (i.e., nonwhite) people. Facing West 
is a polemic, in short. Through reasoning by analogy, it arrives at a kind of 
historical inevitability Because American attitudes were unchanging, because 
the movement was ever- westward, because dark-skinned people were involved, 
Vietnam necessarily followed on what went before; after all, Drinnon writes, 
"Vietnam lay west of the Mississippi" (p. 403). Thus that Suspension of moral 
conscience ("the metaphysics of Indian-hating") that permitted a Block Island, 
a Sand Creek, a Wounded Knee, a My Lai, a My Khe. Thus that language of 
dehumanizing stereotypes — a red devil is a goo-goo is a gook — that always 
reached the same conclusion: the only good one is a dead one. 

Facing West is a portrait gallery in prejudice. Its approach was presaged 
in Drinnon 's White Savage: The Case ofJohn Dünn Hunter (1972). Part biography, 
part detective story, it examined the claims of Hunter who, after an alleged 
captivity of sixteen years by the Osages, won some celebrity in England in 
the 1820s by Publishing his memoirs in which he freely criticized American 
treatment of the Indians. Subsequently he was assailed in the American press 
as an imposter who had duped gullible Britons eager to believe the worst 
about the United States; the motivation underlying the attack on Hunter 's 
credibility is the point of White Savage. This extended case study in white 
American racism is multiplied in the series of shorter case studies that constitute 
Facing West. In both books Drinnon provides a close reading of selected texts — 
Hunter's memoirs, other writings (correspondence, novels, short stories, poetry, 
reminiscences, biographies, histories) by Nathaniel Hawthorne, Robert Lowell, 
Timothy Dwight, John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, James Kirke Paulding, Wil- 
liam Gilmore Simms, Robert Montgomery Bird, James Hall, Thomas 
McKenney, Mary Austin, John Fiske, Henry Adams, John Hay, Dean Worcester, 
Alden T. Vaughan, Frederick Jackson Turner, Edward G. Lansdale, William 
J. Lederer, Eugene Burdick and Graham Greene, to name the most prominent. 
Sustained for nearly 500 pages, this approach becomes wearisome, like living 
life at two removes — Drinnon talking about someone talking about something. 
And his self-indulgence is flagrant. He denies himself no textual elaboration 
or quotation at length, no sarcastic rejoinder to the dead, no prosecutor-like 
worrying of the evidence long after he has convinced us to convict. 

Facing Wests strength is that it has an undeniably important message to 
deliver, its weakness, that few save those already in agreement will have the 
patience to hear it. For the unconverted, the book is too much: too long, too 
discursive (Do we really need Robert Louis Stevenson on two separate oc- 
casions?), too strident, too simplistic, and finally too predictable. Its analysis 
reduces everything to more of the same. There are many villains in Drinnon 's 
pages and few heroes. He names Thomas Morton, Henry David Thoreau, 
George Catlin, Herman Melville and Mary Austin as Americans who harked 
to different cultural rhythms and danced to a different drummer. But Catlin, 
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while a pioneer painter and advocate of the western tribes he visited, accepted 
civilization 's ultimate triumph and profited from the fact that the value of 
his pictorial record appreciated directly as the Indians declined. More en- 
lightened than most of his contemporaries, he was still a man of his times 
and not the rare exception proving Drinnon 's rule. One wonders about the 
rest. The division into good and bad is too presentistic, too convenient, to 
accommodate the realities of the past. 

The book is also structurally flawed, its three sections imbalanced. In 
particular, Drinnon 's treatment of Vietnam, or rather the covert Operations 
that got the United States into Vietnam, does not parallel the long first section 
on the Indians. It goes off on a tangent by focussing on the activities of a 
Single individual, Edward G. Lansdale. Thus we are spared Hawaii on the 
way to the Philippines, but not Cuba en route to Vietnam, presumably because 
Langsdale was active there. Drinnon 's discussion of the Lansdale-Ngo Dinh 
Diem relationship and the use of bribery and coercion to achieve American 
ends in Vietnam suggests a missed opportunity for a revealing comparison 
with the pressure tactics behind Cherokee or Creek removal in the 1830s. 
But there is little effective interplay between the themes and specifics of the 
section on Indians and Drinnon 's presentation of recent history. 

Years ago, Roy Harvey Pearce wrote that, in talking about Indians, white 
Americans were talking to themselves about themselves. Facing West is an 
example. Indeed, its use of the Indian to make a didactic point about American 
involvement in Vietnam gives it a pronounced 1960s feel. Five years old now, 
it seems more like fifteen in its moral certainties, its sloganeering ("the Winning 
of the Farther West"), its righteous indignation and its drive toward prede- 
termined conclusions. It belongs on the same shelf with Norman Mailer 's 
Why Are We in Vietnam? and Dee Browns Bury My Heart at Wounded Knee, 
on the same stage as Arthur Kopit's Indians, or the same screen as Arthur 
Penn 's Little Big Man and Ralph Nelson 's SoldierBlue. They too made the big 
leap (Southeast Asia = America's western frontier, the Viet Cong = the Indians 
[or, for Mailer, a grizzly bear] , My Lai = Sand Creek or Wounded Knee), leaving 
Drinnon to fill in the particulars. 

But too much in Facing West rings true to glibly dismiss it. As the tenth 
anniversary of the collapse of the American effort in Vietnam brings a general 
recantation of antiwar certainties (after the US, the deluge indeed), and 
Central America looms threateningly as the next Vietnam, Drinnon 's views 
take on a new currency, even a moral urgency. He did not invent the record 
he examines, however one-sided his reading of it, and self-exculpatory rhetoric 
will not make it go away Precisely because its argument is unfashionable, 
Facing West may be more relevant today than when it was published. For all 
its faults, it has insights and ideas to offer any Student of American history; 
the connections Drinnon makes are familiär, perhaps, but no one eise has 
made them so explicit. 

University of Victoria, Brian W. Dippie 

Victoria, British Columbia 
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